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Editorial Comment and News Notes 


ACTIVITIES OF THE STATE CurnrIcuULUM CoMMISSION 


The State Curriculum Commission has two types of respon- 
sibilities: (1) formulation of minimum standards for courses 
of study for elementary and secondary schools, and (2) evalu- 
ation of elementary school textbooks. The projects of each 
group now being conducted by, or under the direction of, the 
Commission are reviewed here briefly. 


Course of Study Projects 


The responsibilities of the Curriculum Commission with 
respect to courses of study are set forth in the Education Code 
as follows: 

10009. The Curriculum Commission shall study problems of 
courses of study in the schools of the State and may recommend to 
the State Board of Education the adoption of minimum standards 


for courses of study in the kindergarten, elementary, and secondary 
schools. 


10010. Courses of study in the public schools shall conform to 
such minimum standards when adopted. 


Framework for the Curriculum. The Commission is now 
engaged in the formulation of minimum standards for courses 
of study to serve as a framework for the curriculum of the 
public schools of the State. Such a framework should be a 
unifying element for courses of study throughout the State and 
promote the development of what might be characterized as a 
California program of instruction. It will also facilitate the 
transfer of pupils from one school to another within the State 
and will provide a basis for formulating criteria for textbook 
evaluation, developing standards for the evaluation of pupil 
achievement, and determining the content of courses for teacher 
training. 
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In this undertaking the Commission is seeking the assist- 
ance of all groups of professional personnel interested in the 
school curriculum. Requests for information have been sent 
to school administrators, to directors and supervisors of instruc- 
tion, to curriculum directors and co-ordinators, to teachers, and 
to organized professional groups. Courses of study from coun- 
ties, from city school systems, and from high school and junior 
college districts, are being carefully studied. The Commission 
desires its recommendations to be truly representative of the best 
educational thought and practice in the state. 


Elementary School Science Teaching. A volume entitled 
Science Education in the Elementary School, offering sugges- 
tions for content of courses, methods of teaching, and materials 
and equipment is now being published by the State Depart- 
ment of Education. The material was prepared by a state-wide 
committee on science education under the direction of the 
Division of Elementary Education of the State Department of 
Education, approved and recommended for adoption by the 
Curriculum Commission, and adopted by the State Board of 
Education. It is expected that publication will be completed 
and copies of the volume available for distribution to schools 
in April, 1945. ; 

Instruction on Food and Nutrition. Another guide for 
teachers now being published by the Department is entitled 
Food and Nutrition. Besides factual material, it contains sev- 
eral examples of curriculum units in which food and nutrition 
are emphasized. This volume was prepared jointly by the Divi- 
sion of Elementary Education, The Bureau of Maternal and 
Child Health of the State Department of Public Health, and 
the curriculum departments of four rural counties, Colusa, 
Marin, Mariposa, and Tehama. It was approved and recom- 
mended for adoption by the Curriculum Commission and 
adopted by the State Board of Education. Publication will 
probably be completed in May, 1945. 


Guide for Teachers in Small Rural Schools. The Com- 


mission is sponsoring the preparation, under the direction of 
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the Division of Elementary Education, of a guide treating the 
particular problems of the small rural school and the rural school 
teacher. Teachers, supervisors, and administrators from vari- 
ous parts of the state who are dealing with these problems in a 
practical way, are contributors. 

After approval by the Commission and adoption by the 
State Board of Education, it will be published by the Depart- 


ment and furnished to the rural schools of the state. 


Safety Education. During the summer of 1944, the Com- 
mission sponsored a workshop in amy education at Claremont 
College. One of the outcomes was the production of a hand- 
book for teachers entitled Education for Safety, containing sug- 
gestions for content and teaching methods in safety education 
in the public schools. The Commission recommended the adop- 
tion of the volume to the State Board of Education. 


Studies of Pupil Achievement. Another study undertaken 
by the Commission is that of pupil achievement. At the pres- 
ent time no standardized testing materials exist which are based 
upon California curriculums. The Commission believes it to 
be extremely important that means should be available for Cali- 
fornia schools to determine the extent and quality of pupil 
growth in all phases of the curriculum. This will require 
extensive study and the development of many types of instru- 
ments of evaluation. 

From among the many lines of study involved in the whole 
problem of evaluation the Commission has selected for first 
attention the development of standardized achievement tests 
in the subjects of reading, arithmetic, spelling, handwriting, and 
language. A special committee has been appointed to develop 
a plan of procedure and to specify the ihe 5 requirements 
for such an achievement test. 


Textbook Evaluation 


The Curriculum Commission is now engaged in evaluat- 
ing textbooks submitted for adoption in reading for grades one 
to five and in music for use in schools that have insufficient 
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enrollment to permit graded instruction in music. The books 
rated as best by the Commission will be recommended for adop- 
tion to the State Board of Education, probably during the early 
fall of 1945, so that new books may be adopted in time to be 
available for distribution to the schools immediately after the 
close of the present adoption period on June 30, 1946. 

The Commission is also working on the preparation of 
criteria for the evaluation of textbooks in history and geography 
and plans at an early date to recommend that the State Board 
of Education issue a call for bids for textbooks in these subjects. 


Personnel of Commission 


The Education Code provides that the State Curriculum 
Commission shall consist of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction and ten persons appointed by him with the approval 
of the Superintendent of Public Instruction.’ ‘The Code further 
provides that seven of the ten appointed members shall be per- 
sons occupying the following positions: county superintendent 
of schools, city superintendent of schools, junior college 
employee in position requiring certification qualification, high 
school principal, elementary school principal, college teacher 
of education, classroom teacher.” 


A list of the members of the Commission and the position 


held by each follows: 


Walter F. Dexter, Superintendent of Public Instruction, Chair- 
man 

John F. Brady, Chief Deputy Superintendent of Schools, San 
Francisco 

Miss Rubie Burton, Teacher, La Cumbre Junior High School, 
Santa Barbara 

Jay D. Conner, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, San Diego 

Ray B. Dean, Principal, David Lubin Elementary School, Sacra- 
mento 

Mrs. Dorothy Harsin, Supervisor, Personnel Division, Los Angeles 
Public Schools 

A. H. Horrall, City Superintendent of Schools, San Mateo 


1 Education Code Section 10001. 
2 Education Code Section 10002. 
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M. G. Jones, District Superintendent of Schools and Principal, 
Huntington Beach Union High School 

H. M. McPherson, District Superintendent of Schools and Prin- 
cipal, Napa Union High School and Napa Junior College 

Peter Spencer, Professor of Education, Claremont Colleges 

C. C. Trillingham, County Superintendent of Schools, Los 
Angeles County 


Civics Boox AporpTED FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


At a meeting in October the State Board of Education 
adopted the civics textbook, You and Your Government, by 
Homer Ferris Aker and Vanza Nielsen Aker, published by the 
Harr Wagner Publishing Company, for use in the public ele- 
mentary schools of California in either grade seven or grade 
eight, according to local course of study requirements, for a 
period of not less than six years nor more than eight years 


beginning July 1, 1945. 
ScHooL HeattuH Epucation ConsuLTANT SERVICE 


Miss Bernice Moss has been appointed to the position of 
School Health Education Consultant by the California State 
Department of Public Health. She will co-ordinate the efforts 
of the public schools and public health workers in a school 
health program. Miss Moss comes from the University of Utah 
where she has been for six years as an instructor in hygiene. 
Before that she had been State Director of Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation, Utah State Department of Educa- 
tion. 

The health program of the public schools is the joint 
responsibility of the departments of public health and educa- 
tion. Statutory provisions place specific responsibilities upon 
both departments. To secure the most effective attention to 
school health problems, there should be co-operative effort on 
the part of education and health workers. 

The state departments of public health and education 
have formally agreed to co-operate in this program. In the 
implementation of this agreement it is anticipated that a joint 
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committee will be set up, representing the two state depart- 
ments to consider school health problems. Such a committee 
will consider school health policies for California, problems 
relating to teacher training and certification in health educa- 
tion, legislation and resolutions affecting school health pro- 
grams, materials and bulletins in school health which will be 
helpful to school and public health personnel, and any other 


problems which demand joint consideration on a state level. 


The following types of service are included in those which 
may be requested of the Consultant: 


1. Meeting with joint groups in public health and educa- 
tion to discuss methods of developing their school 
health programs. 

. Addresses before interested groups of teachers, public 
health workers, related organizations such as Parent- 
Teachers Associations, voluntary health agencies, meet- 
ing with school health committees of such organization. 

. Advice on sources of health education materials. 

. Consultant service for workshops and institutes on 
health education problems. 


. Consultant service to higher institutions interested in 
improving their teacher training programs in health 
education. 


Pusiic Scuoots WEEK, ApRIL 23 To 28, 1945 


Public Schools Week will be observed in California during 
the week of April 23 to 28, 1945. During these days the schools 
in each community will be open to the people. Parents and 
school patrons are asked to meet the teachers, visit classes, look 
at exhibits of the children’s work, and make themselves once 
more familiar with school activities and to see how they are 
carried on in the modern American schoolroom. For this period 
the schools will plan special events to focus public attention 
upon their activities: programs at assembly periods; school enter- 
tainments with many children, all, if possible, taking part; an 
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open house for the whole community. If the ideal could be 
reached, citizens would never lose touch with the public schools. 
Their interest in school activities should not be confined to one 
week of the year. Proper promotion of the schools during this 
one week should awaken a more permanent community interest. 

The observance of Public Schools Week will be affected 
by wartime conditions. Rationing of gasoline will curtail trav- 
eling, even for the short journey to the neighboring school. The 
problem of school authorities this year will be to carry out the 
various events under greatly altered circumstances. In cities 
it will be possible to bring the activities of the schools to the 
people by arranging for downtown exhibits and by sending the 
pupils to all appropriate meetings and gatherings of adults to 
describe the work of the schools. They may do this by means 
of pageants, dramatic interpretations, or informal talks. The 
radio may be used to dramatize the schools for the community. 
The teachers, but better still the pupils, can use this means of 
teaching all citizens with messages from the schools or descrip- 
tions and dramatic accounts of activities. 

The extent to which the children participate in the Junior 
Red Cross, the Boy and Girl Scouts, Campfire Girls, Future 
Farmers of America, 4-H Clubs, crop harvesting, and the High 
School Victory Corps, salvage drives, war bond and stamp sales, 
should be a feature of school exhibits and school programs. 

Emphasis on the timely aspects of public education is 
appropriate this year, but the continuity of purpose that public 
education must maintain should never be lost sight of. 
Speeches, pageants, and exhibits should take care to reflect this 
historical continuity. 

The following list of activities has.been chosen from sug- 
gestions made for observances in previous years. They seem 
practical and appropriate for the current observances. 


1. Exhibits may be arranged at the school and at various centers 
in the community. These exhibits and demonstrations should stress 
wartime activities of the school and give a prominent place to the chil- 
dren’s efforts on the home front. They should not be static but should 
provide for activities in which the children can take part. 
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2. Children should appear during the week before adult gather- 
ings and club meetings to present speeches or dramatic interpretations 
that feature the work of the school. Supervision of the children in pre- 
paring speeches should be the responsibility of the public speaking 
teacher. 

3. Entertainments related to public education may be prepared 
for presentation before clubs. These entertainments may include dra- 
matic representations or musical numbers. The school song leaders may 
lead in the singing of patriotic songs. 

4. Newspaper articles may be used to describe the school victory 
program. A special issue of the school newspaper might be prepared 
for Public Schools Week describing the victory program and distributed 
to the patrons of the school. Daily articles should be prepared for the 
daily papers and a section of the weekly paper in rural sections may be 
used to give publicity to the schools. This year newspapers will 
undoubtedly show an interest in wartime activities. 

5. Mimeographed circulars which the pupils are often able to 
prepare may be sent to school patrons as a means of emphasizing certain 
facts about the schools. Announcements of radio broadcasts, special 
entertainments, and evening meetings planned for Public Schools Week 
may be included in this circular. A circular entitled “Our Schools,” 
written by the pupils, might also be distributed. 

6. Radio stations in the different communities may be asked to 
give time for broadcasts. Fifteen-minute speeches or programs includ- 
ing music may be arranged for each of the six days. Usually these 
broadcasts should be announced in the newspapers and announcements 
of the time of the broadcast sent home with the children. 

7. If wartime conditions permit, evening meetings may be held 
at the school houses. Programs at these meetings may follow the pat- 
tern of former years, but the emphasis should be such that patrons may 
know that the schools are enlisted in the war effort. 

8. Various supplementary procedures may be helpful in connec- 
tion with planning the whole program. 


a. Public Schools Week posters prepared by students to be 


posted in store windows. 


b. Slides announcing Public Schools Week to be displayed in 
local theaters. 


c. Display of books on education by public libraries. 
d. School exhibits in prominent public places. 
e. Talks on public education over local radio stations. 





PROVISIONS RELATING TO THE ESTABLISHMENT 
OF NURSERY SCHOOLS IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


Anna Merritt East, Teacher, Van Nuys High School, Los Angeles 


One of the marked trends in education today is the estab- 
lishment of educational opportunity for preschool children. 
This trend in the present phase is largely the result of wartime 
conditions. As women left their homes and families to go into 
industry, nursery schools were set up under various types of 
sponsorship as the best way of caring for children of preschool 
age. With the development of an educational program for these 
children in California, it was decided to make a study of pro- 
grams in other states with the object of surveying types of spon- 
sorship of nursery schools, legal provisions for their establish- 
ment and control, and of learning the opinions of school admin- 
istrators based on their experiences with these beginnings of 
nursery school education. 


PuRPosES OF THE INVESTIGATION 


The investigation of nursery school education in the 
United States was undertaken with these specific purposes in 
mind: 

1. To discover which states have passed recent legislation 
relative to the care of children of working parents in war- 
time. 

. To ascertain the number of each of the various types of 
nursery schools. 

. To discover the methods used to uphold standards for child 
care through registering, licensing, and inspecting nursery 
schools and to find which state or local departments are 
assigned such responsibility. 
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. To learn of legislation now under consideration and the 
persons or groups sponsoring such legislation. 

. To discover the provisions that the different states have 
found desirable to include in proposed legislation. 

. To learn of the organizations other than education groups 
whose assistance had been of value in getting wartime 
nursery schools established. 


. To propose a plan of action for California based on the 
ndings. 


A questionnaire was addressed to state departments of 
education in the forty-eight states to secure this information. 
Replies were received from departments of education in all forty- 
eight states and the information was compiled. 


Nursery ScHoots INCLUDED IN THE PusBLic SCHOOL 
SYSTEM OF TEN STATES 


Ten states provide for nursery schools as an integral part 
of the public school system. Louisiana and Rhole Island, on the 
basis of older laws, include nursery schools as preschool divisions 
of the public schools; Idaho and Montana likewise through older 
laws provide for kindergartens for children from three to six. 
Florida in 1939 passed a similar law. 

During the year 1943, laws of a permissive nature were 
passed by the state legislatures of Indiana, New Jersey, Con- 
necticut, and Wisconsin. These enabling laws include definite 
financial provisions for the use of school funds to pay for the 
maintenance of nursery schools in a manner similar to that of 
other public school departments. In 1944, Michigan passed a 
similar permissive law. 


StraTE REPporTs ON PrescHooL EpucaTIOoN 


The following are digests of reports on the present status 
of preschool education in the separate states of the United States 
contained in the reply from the person in the several state depart- 
ments of education to whom responsibility was assigned. 





Alabama 


Arizona 


Arkansas 


California 


Colorado 


Connecticut 


Delaware 


Florida 


Georgia 
Idaho 


Illinois 
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The wartime service to preschool children is on a 
co-operative basis with other state agencies. Agree- 
ments have been set up between the state department 
of public welfare and state department of education 
for its administration. 

The Office of War Public Services reported on Lan- 
ham Act nursery schools. No laws dealing with 
nursery schools were reported. 

No laws were reported. Opinion was stated that laws 
should include adequate standards for health and 
sanitation, qualifications for teachers and assistants, 
and provision for supervision. 


Permissive legislation enacted but limited to use of 
Lanham Act funds. No tax money, state or district 
may be spent for child-care services. Provision ter- 
minates six months after close of war, or June 30, 
1945, whichever comes first. 


A board of standards was appointed in 1943 for the 
licensing of foster boarding homes, including nursery 
schools. No other legislation on nursery schools has 


been passed. 


1943 law reading “such other educational activities as 
in their judgment will best serve the interests of the 
town” was used as basis for including nursery schools 
as a part of school system. Nursery schools have been 
set up in towns where federal funds are used to help 
finance the project. 


No laws dealing with nursery schools. 


Nursery schools may be established where sufficient 
children of ages 3 to 5 years, inclusive, are available 
to make possible an organization of at least twenty 
such children at any school center. 


No laws dealing with nursery schools. 


Early kindergarten law effective. School board of any 
district in the state is empowered to establish and 
maintain free kindergartens in connection with the 
public schools of each district for the instruction of 
children between the ages of 3 and 6, residing in said 
district. 

Boards of education may establish nursery schools for 
the instruction of children between the ages of 2 and 
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Indiana 


Iowa 
Kansas 


Kentucky 


Louisiana 


Maine 
Maryland 


Massachusetts 


Michigan 


Minnesota 
Mississippi 


6 years if, in their judgment, public interest requires 
them and sufficient funds obtained from local and 
federal sources other than local district taxes are 
available to pay the necessary expenses thereof. 


The board of commissioners of any incorporated town 
or city, or the trustees of any school corporation may 
establish and maintain, in connection with, or in addi- 
tion to, the other schools of such town or city, nursery 
schools for the instruction of children under six years 


of age. 
No laws dealing with nursery schools. 
No nursery school laws reported. 


General law permits local schools to have nursery 
schools if they desire. 


The General Education Law of 1922 authorizes 


parish or city schools to operate or sponsor nursery 
schools. 


No nursery school laws reported. 


Co-operative agreement of state departments in 
charge of wartime child-care program. Director of 
public welfare serves as chairman. No nursery school 
laws reported. 


Legislation of 1943 stated that if the school committee 
of any city or town determines that sufficient need 
exists in such city or town for extended school services 
for children, between three and fourteen years of age, 
of employed mothers, said school committee may, with 


.the approval of the city council or selectmen, estab- 


lish and maintain such services. Authorizes accept- 
ance of Federal funds. 


The board of education of any school district, except 
a primary school district, may establish a preprimary 
or nursery school program, and may provide suitable 
rooms, employ the necessary teachers, and supply 
suitable equipment for the program. The board of 
education may determine the age at which a child 
may be enrolled in such a program. Law approved 
March 3, 1944. 


No laws governing nursery schools. 
No laws dealing with nursery schools reported. 
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Missouri 


Montana 


Nebraska 
Nevada 
New Hampshire 


New Jersey 


New Mexico 
New York 


North Carolina 


North Dakota 
Ohio 







Missouri’s constitution prohibits the expenditure of 
state funds for nursery schools. The Constitutional 
Convention, in session April 1944, reported to be con- 
templating the removal of such restrictions. 

The school board of any district in the state shall have 
power to establish and maintain free kindergartens in 
connection with the public schools of said district, for 
the instruction of children between three and six years 
residing in said district according to law enacted in 
1937- 

No nursery school laws reported. 


No laws dealing with nursery school. 


The state department of public welfare, the board 
of health and the board of education are authorized 
and directed to co-operate in the establishment of 
standards and the development of programs 
as may be necessary . A definite licensing pro- 
vision gives control to the welfare department of all 
private child-care centers according to 1943 law. 


The board of education of any school district may 
establish a nursery school or a nursery department in 
any school under its control, and shall admit to such 
nursery school or department any child who is under 
the age at which children are admitted to other schools 
or classes in such district according to 1943 law. 


No nursery school law reported. 


No nursery school law reported. Registration law for 
private schools, Chapter 836 of Laws of 1939, reads 
as follows: “No person or persons, firm or corporation, 
other than the public school authorities, or an estab- 
lished religious group, shall establish and maintain a 
nursery school and/or kindergarten and/or elementary 
school unless the school is registered under regulations 


prescribed by the Board of Regents.” 


No nursery school laws. State department of educa- 
tion sponsors the schools under the Lanham Act. 


No nursery school laws. 


In the present emergency, facilities for education and 
part-time care of children of working mothers are 
being developed under the sponsorship and adminis- 
tration of local boards of education as well as under 
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Oklahoma 


Oregon 


Pennsylvania 


\ 


Rhode Island 


South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 


Utah 


Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 


welfare auspices. No special nursery school legisla- 
tion reported. Certification of nursery school teachers 
by state department of education. 


No nursery school laws reported. Requirements for 
certification of nursery school teachers established by 
state department of education. 


The school board of any district, under rules, regula- 
tions, standards, and teacher certification require- 
ments established by the state board of education, may 
sponsor, maintain, operate and supervise nursery 
schools for children between the ages of 2 and 6 years 
according to 1943 law. 


No laws specifically governing nursery schools. The 
public school nursery schools reported are maintained 
as a part of the vocational homemaking program of 
the Philadelphia school district rather than as a part 
of the general education program of the common- 
wealth. 


The department of education considers nursery to be 
a part of the preschool program and thus a part of the 
educational system. 

No nursery school laws. 

No nursery school laws. 

No nursery school laws reported. 

No nursery school laws reported. 


The state departments of welfare, education, and 
health are directed to co-operate in the establishment 
of such standards and the development of such com- 
prehensive programs as may be necessary, such pro- 
grams to include participation by other appropriate 
public and private agencies. No special nursery 
school legislation. 


No nursery school laws. 


No nursery school laws reported. 


School districts are authorized to establish and main- 
tain, under such rules and regulations as may be pre- 
scribed by the superintendent of public instruction, 
nursery schools for children of mothers working in 
war industries and other occupations according to 
1943 law. 
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Wisconsin The school board may provide for, establish and main- 
tain nursery schools for children under 4 years of age 
under such rules and regulations as it may prescribe. 

West Virginia No nursery school laws. 

Wyoming No nursery school laws. 


Alaska No nursery school laws, but fishing and canning 
industries co-operate with the cities in organizing 
nursery schools for the children of cannery workers. 


Virgin Islands § Nursery schools, formerly operated by the Works 
Progress Administration with limited local sponsor- 
ship and grants made by the municipality, are now 
operated exclusively by the municipality. The depart- 
ment of education, formerly acting as sponsor’s agent 
now has full administrative control. Present plans 
include a program to improve physical facilities and 
conduct training programs for nursery school teach- 
ers and workers, with the prospect of requiring all 
such workers to be licensed within the coming year. 


A tabulation of nursery schools in the forty-eight states 
indicating whether they are operated under Lanham Act funds, 
by public schools, colleges, or privately operated, both old and 


new establishments, is shown in Table 1. Of all the states, 
California operated the largest number of nursery schools under 
the Lanham Act, 187 or 13.6 of the total number, 1368. Rela- 
tively few nursery schools were conducted by public schools, col- 
leges, or churches. Many of the state departments of education 
were unable to supply data relative to privately operated nursery 
schools. New York, however, which licenses private schools, 
reported 120 established nursery schools with 50 new schools 
established during this wartime period. 


REGISTRATION, LICENSING AND INSPECTION 


Inquiry was made of state department of education con- 
cerning the registration, licensing, and inspection of private 
schools. ‘The returns were incomplete and indicated a wide 
variety of practices. A summary indicating the number of states 
in which registration, licensing, and inspection of private schools 
is conducted, by each of various agencies is shown in Table 2. 
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TABLE 1 
NURSERY SCHOOLS OF VARIOUS TYPES IN THE 48 STATES 





PuBLic OLD New 
LanHAM ScHooL CoLLEGE CHuRCH PRIVATE PRIVATE Tora. 


* 





Alabama 
Arizona 


Few Few 
Few Few 
Few 

California _— 


Colorado 
Connecticut 


18 
1 
Many 
Few 
0 
Many Many 
Few Many 
Few 
Few 
Few 
22 
75 
Many 
Few 
Few 
Few 
Few 
Few 
1 
Few 


Illinois. 
Indiana 


oii i waweet i ei Ss 


— 


Kentucky 


Louisiana 


o 
MnNONOSE VIN 


Massachusetts ___. 
Michigan 
Minnesota 


Mississippi 


nN 


Nebraska 


New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico _. 
New York 
North Carolina _ 
North Dakota _.. 


Many 
120 
Few 


27 
Few 
15 


Oregon 
Pennsylvania _- 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina _ 
South Dakota _ 
Tennessee 


Washington 
West Virginia 


5 
0 
0 
0 
0 
4 
2 
0 
2 
0 
3 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
4 
0 


a 
Biotul (11 oBeel B11 (i oceantt ti fosi liter stat (faliell 


103 90 
* Dash indicates information not supplied, 








) 
) 
! 
: 
) 
, 
) 
| 
) 
} 
J 
) 
, 
3 
) 
] 
+ 
, 
] 
) 
+ 
3 
) 
+ 
+ 
3 
2 
2 
) 
} 
l 
3 
3 
3 
3 
} 
0 
3 
6 
2 
} 
4 
B 
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TABLE 2 


NUMBER OF STATES IN WHICH REGISTRATION, LICENSING, AND 
INSPECTION OF PRIVATE NURSERY SCHOOLS IS CONDUCTED 
BY CERTAIN AGENCIES 


AGENCY REGISTRATION LICENSING INSPECTION 


State Department of Education —______ - 5 27 
State Department of Public Health 5 25 
State Department of Public Welfare 16 19 
Local Fire Department ion vent 9 
Local Civilian Defense Agency ae ee 4 





Inspection was found to be more common than either regis- 
tration or licensing as a means of maintaining standards. In 
more than half of the states, some responsibility for inspection of 
nursery schools conducted under the Lanham Act is assigned to 
the state department of education. In many of the states 
responsibility is divided among the departments of education, 
health, and welfare. 

The State of New York has passed laws requiring the regis- 
tration of all nursery schools, kindergartens, and elementary 
schools except those maintained by public school authorities or 
established religious groups under regulations prescribed by the 
state education of authority. A fee of twenty-five dollars is 
charged for the certificate of registration which is valid for a 
period of two years from the date of issuance. Registration must 
be renewed biennially. 

The regulations for nursery schools and kindergartens * 
include the following: 


1. The financial resources of the school shall be such that 
there is reasonable prospect of the schools being able to 
maintain an approved oy scanbaate program. 

. Persons in charge of children shall be adequately trained 
in the theory and practice of education of children of these 
ages. 

. The number of children per teacher shall be such as to 
secure proper education for children of different age levels. 

1 Registration of Private Schools. Albany, N. Y.: New York State Department of Edu- 


ee Division of Elementary Education, Bureau of Instructional Supervision, n.d. (mimeo- 
graphed). 
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Adequate equipment and space shall be provided for both 


indoor and outdoor education. 


. Adequate provision shall be made for health, safety, and 


sanitation. 


The school shall provide such opportunities for parent edu- 
cation as may be needed to make the program effective for 


the children. 


. The length of the daily session and of the school year shall 


be adequate for continuous educational experience. 


. Adequate records of individual and of group conditions 


shall be kept by the teachers and other specialists connected 
with the schools. 


In a recent letter, Dr. William E. Young, Director, Division 


of Elementary Education, New York State Department of Edu- 
cation, says relative to the effect of the operation of this law: 


We believe that the results have been better than the letter of 


the law, and the regulations might denote. We have established 
happy relationships with the good private schools. We have been 
able to check the exploitation of children by inferior institutions, 
and we have been successful in closing those institutions whose 
facilities constitute a definite hazard to the health, welfare and 
development of our young citizens.1 


LEGISLATION RECOMMENDED BY STATE SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATORS 





Fifty-two proposals on needed legislation were submitted 


by twenty-four officials of the state department of education. 
These proposals were grouped under the following five headings. 


Provisions for Establishment and Maintenance 


1. State boards of education should be authorized to 


regulate all education from preschool to adult classes. 


2. Nursery schools must be operated and controlled by 


constitutionally authorized educational boards of the state. 


1 Letter from William E. Young, November 22, 1944. 








to 
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3. Permissive authority must be granted to local boards of 
education to conduct nursery schools the same as they do other 


public schools. 


4. Legislation must be passed to make nursery schools a 
part of the public school system. 


5. High schools should be permitted to establish laboratory 


nursery schools. 
6. State control over contracts of local boards with federal 


agencies should be established. 


7. The Michigan State Legislature in an extra session of 
1944, among other actions looking to the welfare of children, 
amended the school code to allow local board of education to 


establish nursery schools. Reported in the Elementary School 
Journal, XLV (September, 1944), 11. 


8. “The board of education of any school district may estab- 
lish a nursery school or a nursery department in any school under 
its control, and shall admit to such nursery school or department 
any child who is under the age at which children are admitted 
to other schools or classes in such districts.” Laws of New Jersey, 
1943, Chapter 172. 


9. “The school board shall have power to establish and 
organize such high schools, elementary schools, night schools, 
and kindergartens as it shall deem expedient and it may also 
provide for, establish and maintain nursery schools for children 
under 4 years of age under such rules and regulations as it may 
prescribe.” Wisconsin Statutes, 1943, Chapter 4o. 


Provisions for Finance 


1. Expenditure of local district taxes for nursery schools 


should be authorized. 


2. Nursery schools should be a part of the public school 
system provided for in the budget. 


3. Public funds should be used to provide proper super- 


vision for nursery schools. 
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4. Appropriation should be made to provide personnel for 
registering, licensing, and inspecting of nursery schools. 

5. “The school board may require and charge a reasonable 
fee for attendance in such schools in order to sustain the project, 
but may waive such charge or fee or any portion of it thereof 
to any person who is unable to make such payment.” Wisconsin 
Statutes, 1943, Chapter 4o. 


6. “The expenses of the nursery schools or departments 
shall be paid out of any moneys available for the current expenses 
of the schools, and in the same manner and under the same 
restrictions as the expenses of other schools or departments are 
paid.” Laws of New Jersey, 1943, Chapter 172. 


7. For the purpose of establishing and maintaining nursery 
schools, school corporations may make provisions therefor from 
the same revenue in the same manner as other grades and depart- 
ments in the common schools of such school corporations are 
provided for and may make application for and receive from any 
State or Federal Governments Agency such funds as may be 
made available through such Agencies for such purpose. 
Laws of Indiana, 1943, Chapter 256. 


Provisions for Personnel 


1. Certification qualifications for supervisors, teachers, and 
other personnel should be established by the state department. 

2. Supervision of teachers should be provided by local 
school districts. 

3. General direction and supervision should be provided 
by the State Department of Education. 


Provisions for Environment and Equipment 


1. Standards should be established for space, plant, and 
equipment. 

2. Standards should be set up for safety, health, and sani- 
tation. 

3. Standards to regulate and govern the operation of the 
educational program should be established. 
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Provisions for Program and Curriculum 


1. Provision should be made for local and state supervision 
of the educational program supervision. 


2. “The day for children in the child-care center shall be 
divided in accordance with the varying ages of the children so 
as to provide adequately for the following: Physical activities, 
nutrition, rest, special interests (painting, building with blocks, 
music . . .) stories, play, and regular health routines.” 
California Program for the Care of Children of Working 
Parents, Bulletin of the California State Department of Educa- 
tion, Vol. XII, No. 6, August, 1943. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


1. The nature of the replies that come from all forty-eight 
states indicates, on the part of public school officials, an interest 
and appreciation of the value of nursery schools, and the 
responsibility of state departments of education to direct their 
establishment and operation as a part of the general state 
program for the protection and education of children. 


2. Increase of nursery schools has been greatly accelerated 
in industrial areas through the use of the Lanham Act funds. 


3. Problems of administration and supervision have made 
many school officials feel the need of specific legislation relative 
to preschool education in their respective states. 


4. The fact that responses were received from so many 
different officials in the departments of education indicates that 
there is not a clear definition of the place of nursery school 
education in the total school program. 


5. The returns on the numbers of various types of nursery 
schools show that departments of education have exact figures 
only on schools established under the Lanham Act. Only New 
York, with its specific law for the registering of private nursery, 
kindergarten, and elementary schools, has any definite records of 


the number, kind, or quality of the — made for the 


protection and education of young children. 
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6. The methods of registration, licensing, and inspection 
vary greatly among the states. 

7. Co-operation between the departments of education, 
health, and welfare is indicated in those states where a large 
number of nursery schools have been established under the 


Lanham Act. 


8. Private agencies, as well as public groups, have learned 
to co-operate in caring for young children. 

9. Many states having college or university demonstration 
nursery schools have established large numbers of nursery schools 
under the Lanham Act, perhaps due to the fact that those states 
had trained personnel available. 

10. Wisconsin, New Jersey, Indiana, and Michigan, by 
recent legislative action, have indicated a desire to continue 
nursery school education by making it an integral part of the 
public school system. 


Proposep ProGRAM FOR CALIFORNIA 


On the basis of data revealed by this study three recom- 
mendations are made for the program in California. 

1. Legislation should be enacted for the registration of 
private nursery schools, and kindergartens, and for elementa 
schools. The act should follow SS the New York law, which 
reads as follows: 


No person or persons, firm or corporation, other than the public 
school authorities, or an established religious group, shall establish 
and maintain a nursery school and/or kindergarten and/or ele- 
mentary school . . . unless the school is registered under regu- 
lations prescribed by the board of regents. Upon.complying with 
the said regulations, and after payment of a fee of twenty-five dollars, 
a certificate of registration shall be issued by the department which 
shall be valid for a period of two years from the date of issuance 
unless suspended or revoked within said period pursuant to said 
regulations. Such registration may be renewed biennially there- 


after upon the payment of a renewal registration fee of twenty-five 
dollars.* 


1 Laws of New York, 1944, Chapter 359. 
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In interpreting the law the New York State Department of 
Education has made the following statement: 


So far as children between two and six are concerned, accord- 
ing to this law, groups of more than four children brought together 
at regular intervals for the purpose of supervised play, which at 

‘these ages is a fundamental kind of education, are considered as 
within the scope of nursery and kindergarten education." 


2. Legislation should be enacted to provide for the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of nursery schools. To that end 
legislation substantially as follows should be enacted: 


The governing board of any school district may establish a 
nursery school as an integral part of any school, department, or 
college under its control; and shall admit to such nursery school, 
children who are two years old or more but who are under the 
entrance age at which children are admitted to other schools or 
classes in such district; and shall cause to be maintained such stand- 
ards as are set up by the State Department of Education. The board 
of education of the district shall employ only teachers for such nur- 
sery schools who meet the qualifications and requirements set up 
by the State Department of Education. 

The governing board of the district shall provide a budget for 
the housing and maintenance of such nursery school. Such budget 
shall be a part of the budget of the kindergarten, elementary, high 
school, or junior college district of which the nursery school is an 
integral part. The school board shall be authorized to accept and 
receive Federal funds for the operation of such nursery schools and 
to expend such funds in conformity with the purpose and require- 
ments thereof. The governing board may expend the funds of the 
district for the maintenance of such nursery schools whenever such 
schools are used as demonstration centers for classes studying child 
growth and development, guidance, or similar related subjects; or 
in connection with parent education programs or activities related 
to the improvement of home and family living. The school district 
shall not be entitled to additional state aid for the operation and 
maintenance of such nursery schools. 


3. Legislation should be enacted to amend Education Code 
of California 1943 to permit school district funds to be used for 
the support of child-care centers. 


2 Registration of Private Schools, op. cit., p. 2. 





SOCIAL BACKGROUNDS FOR CHILD 
DEVELOPMENT * 


GertTruveE Laws, Director of Education for Women, 
Pasadena Public Schools 


Those who have planned conferences in California for 
elementary education have earned real distinction for clear 
definition of purposes. One of the purposes for this conference 
is to increase the competency of supervisors in managing 
supervisor-teacher relationships. It is easily implied by the 
subject for this discussion, that supervisor-teacher relationships 
constitute a portion of the social background for child develop- 
ment, and that each supervisor must make sure that those rela- 
tionships are fine and strong. 

Together the supervisor and the teacher determine how to 
meet requirements of the course of study. Current conditions 
may indicate shifts in emphasis or even different activities from 
year to year for the achievement to the ends for which courses 
of study are constructed. Modifications are often necessary to 
the provision for the growth needs of individual children. 
Many children have no opportunity at home to develop social 
purposes and responsibilities. Many parents still believe that 
children should be completely subservient to parental purposes. 
If children of such parents are to have any practice in defining 
social purposes, and in assuming responsibility, therefore, the 
school will have to provide the opportunities. 

Engagement of the co-operation of parents in the important 
task of meeting the individual needs of children is a joint obliga- 
tion of supervisors and teachers. Professional workers occupy 
an advantageous position with reference to school-home relation- 
ships. Effective planning of ways to include the thinking of 


1 Presented July 17, at the Conference on Elementary School Supervision, University 
of California at Los Angeles, July 17-August 4, 1944. 
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parents concerning their children is just as important as meeting 
curriculum requirements. Indeed, only as parents’ thoughts 
and feelings are considered can the schools hope to achieve their 
most worthy purposes. 

‘The manner in which authority is exercised is determined 
in part by supervisor-teacher relationships. Children are con- 
tinuously building attitudes into themselves toward those who 
represent authority. Rather early in life a child may come to 
look upon all those who represent authority as natural enemies 
to be resisted at any cost. On the other hand they may learn 
to look upon those who represent authority as their friends and 
protectors to whom they turn freely for help when in doubt or 
trouble—even trouble which is the outcome of disobedience. 
The way in which a teacher turns to the supervisor, and is loyal, 
creates an atmosphere which is a part of stuff from which chil- 
dren build attitudes toward authority. At the same time the 
way in which the supervisor responds to the teacher’s needs is a 
factor in the social background of child development. 

The purposes of specific school procedures need to be clear, 
and to be accepted by pupils as well as teachers. ‘The purposes 
that are agreed upon by supervisor and teacher are more likely 
to be accepted by children than if the two are working at cross 
purposes. Such agreement is not likely to come about in 
instances in which a teacher looks upon.a supervisor as an 
unreasonable dictator, or a supervisor looks upon a teacher as 
stupid, unco-operative, or lazy. 

Supervisor-teacher relationships have to do with the ameni- 
ties of professional life. Each professional worker has man 
and varied professional relationships, all of which should be 
friendly, but none of them too intimate. There can be little 
doubt that a crisis in our culture is approaching. Whether or 
not we succeed in finding ways to protect individual dignity and 
at the same time “provide for the general welfare” will be deter- 
mined in part by school practices. If we do succeed we shall 
have to move from the psychology of learning, upon which most 
of the present generation of supervisors and teachers have been 
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brought up—to a psychology of growth and development. This 
will mean that all adults who work with children will have to 
know the growth characteristics and the developmental needs 
of children at different ages, and be as much concerned about 
them as they are now concerned with subject matter. It is not 
that learning of school subjects will be neglected but that the 
physical, social and emotional development will be of equal 
concern with it. Only as we move in this direction can we 
provide a social background for the development of free people. 
Our own preparation for each day’s work will include reference 
to our basic philosophy which shapes our practices, as well as 
study and selection of the material to be used in our classes. 

There are four hypotheses which might serve both super- 
visors and teachers in maintaining the kind of relationships 
that would serve educational purposes best and thereby provide 
the best social background for child development. 


1. Freedom from undue tension in self contributes to 
telease of tension in others. Both supervisors and teachers 
suffer unnecessary tension due to lack of understanding by 
children, parents, or professional associates. Most misunder- 
standing could be diluted, if not wholly removed, by use of 
existing intelligence and good will. The difficulty in many 
instances is due to social or emotional awkwardness rather than 
to any fundamental defect in human character. 

There are also tensions due to fatigue which are heightened 
during wartime. All adults have their own sources of anxiety 
because of war conditions which increase fatigue. Complete 
programs for each individual should be scrutinized with care 
and every possible source of fatigue reduced to a minimum. 
Fatigue is one of the most serious threats, not only to helpful 
relationships among people, but also to the health and vitality 
of each one. 

_ There are also tensions due to inadequate preparation on 
the part of supervisors as well as of teachers. Probably only 
the poorest among us feel adequately prepared for the very com- 
plex tasks of education. If we are bad enough we do not know 
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how much we are missing—how much we do not know—and 
have a kind of freedom from this source of tension that most 
people experience. 


2. Understanding of the temperament and growth of each 
teacher by the supervisor contributes directly to the social back- 
ground for child development. 

The temperament and unique characteristics of a teacher 
can be modified with safety only within limits. It becomes the 
task of the supervisor, then, to invent or discover ways to recon- 
cile the professional and cultural pressures with the natural 
- characteristics of the teacher. ‘The rate of reaction, the decis- 
iveness, the sociability, the communicativeness, the imaginative- 
ness, and the manner of approaching new situations are 
illustrations of what is meant by natural characteristics. Social 
and cultural pressures include curriculum requirements, pro- 
fessional meetings, committee work, economic needs, profes- 
sional security, community demands, and community accept- 
ance of the purposes and practices of the schools. 

Supervisors have the same alternatives in dealing with 
necessary reconciliation between apparently opposed personal 
characteristics and cultural demands that parents have in dealing 
with their children. They can ignore, indulge, combat, or 
control each situation. 


3. Continued development of civilization depends upon 
more effective education with reference to certain critical areas: 
a. Personal possessions, and public property 
b. Government 
c. Relationships to, and treatment of people who are different 
from the self in age, sex, color, oad ductal status 


e. Work and play 


It does not fall within the scope of this discussion to define 
just what form more effective education in these areas would 
take, but it is appropriate to this discussion to indicate our daily 
opportunity to improve habitual ways of thinking in these 
critical areas. 
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4. The habit of occasional stocktaking by school workers 
is one way to improve supervisor-teacher relationships. 

All successful business men and women “take stock” at 
regular intervals, in order to know how they are doing. The 
discovery of a line of goods that is not moving, one that causes a 
loss of money, is a signal to close out the line, or to correct the 
handling of it. Most human beings have certain lines of con- 
duct that could well be discontinued or closed out. Usually 
when confronted by some other person with evidences of unde- 
sirable habits of action an individual is on the defensive, and is 
resourceful in finding creditable explanations of conduct. It 
often seems that if we are to be saved from ourselves we shall 
be obliged to design an effective means of personal stocktaking. 
Some of the items that might well appear on the record: 

. alertness 

. adaptability 

. the balance in the sense of humor 

. expertness in discernment of inconspicuous behavior 


symptoms 


. command of reliable knowledge 

. health of body and mind 

. functional vision 

. acuity of hearing 

i. flexibility of the voice 
j. calmness of motor demeanor 
k. sensory alertness to environmental conditions 

]. sensitiveness to the psychological moment 
m. ability to anticipate and prevent difficulties 
n. freedom from self-consciousness 


The point that must always be foremost in such a procedure 
is that of growth. No one need be too much depressed by 
imperfection if growth toward desirable ends is taking place. 
Unless teachers and supervisors themselves are able and willing 
to face facts about themselves, and to deal with personal 
deficiencies with courage, it would seem to be difficult for them 
to lead children to achieve this basis for mental health. 





THE HEALTH INSTRUCTION PROGRAM OF THE 
FUTURE, BEGINNING TODAY 


Joun D. Futxer, M.D., Santa Cruz County Health Officer; Consultant 
in Health Education, California State Department of Public Health 


At the onset of the second world war, America found her- 
self in many ways unprepared for a major conflict. “Not the 
least among the many problems of creating an adequate armed 
force was the recruiting of a vast army able to undergo the rigors 
of training necessary to produce fighting men with those quali- 
ties of skill, vitality, and endurance which modern warfare 
demands. The nation was rudely shocked to find that approx- ° 
imately 25 per cent of the young men of draft age had various 
physical defects which caused their rejection from service. 
Many of these rejections were caused by conditions which could 
have been prevented. . 

More slowly, information began to come in from training 
centers of the Army and Navy indicating that even among men 
who were physically acceptable, distinct shortcomings were 
noted in physical condition, health habits, and health knowledge. 
For example, some 25 per cent of the men inducted did not 
know how to swim in spite of a 400 per cent increase in facilities 
for swimming in the United States in the past two decades. 


Victory Corps PRoGRAM 


As a direct result of these findings, and following the study 
of a committee established for the purpose, the Victory Corps 
program was established for physical fitness through health and 
age education. In line with the recommendations set 
orth, the California State Department of Education established 
through its director, Walter F. Dexter, a state-wide committee 
to study the needs of health and physical education among Cali- 
fornia school children and to make recommendations. 
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The committee made recommendations to provide for an 
improved, accelerated, carefully supervised program of physical 
education, designed especially to provide at the secondary level 
the development of igus and of those skills fundamentally 
necessary to produce within one to two years men who would be 
physically prepared to absorb the ne training given them 
upon entry into the Army, Navy, and Air Forces. _ Fortunately 

or an activities program of this character, there was available a 
large, well-organized group of especially trained persons to 
direct it. 

However, the committee recognized numerous faults in the 
general system for health education and these defects were not 
so readily overcome. Among the defects which had existed was 
the general lack of adequate training in health education for 
teachers in teacher-training institutions. In those places where 
courses were available, they were frequently taught by persons 
untrained in public health or were available only to select groups 
such as majors in physical education. Largely as a result of this 
situation, there were almost no teachers in service with an ade- 
quate background to enable them properly to instruct in any 
phase of health education or to have the proper point of view 
concerning health teaching. As a consequence, health educa- 
tion varied greatly from school to school and even within a 
school. From the administrative point of view, there had not 
been individuals trained to co-ordinate the total program of 
health education; and in consequence, the greatest burden of 
health teaching had fallen upon inadequately trained and too 
busy physical education instructors. 


Co-oRDINATION OF PuysicaL EpucAaTION AND HEALTH 
EpucATION 


These inadequacies had, in the main, been long recognized, 
and had in fact been pointed out very completely by W. H. Orion 


in public statements * as far back as 1938. However, it was 


1 “The Public School Program in Health, Physical Education, and Recreation.” A Brief 
Statement of Policy for School Members and School Administrators by the Society of 
State Directors of Physical and Health Educators. Prepared by Bernice Moss and W. H. Orion. 
Journal of Health and Physical Education, X (October, 1939) 435-39, 494. 
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necessary now to take practical steps toward correction so that 
the accelerated physical education program and a program of 
health education might go hand in hand. Acting upon the 
belief that public health and education have much in common, 
and as two fields of special responsibility must be closely co-ordi- 
nated in order to make the work of either most effective, Dr. 
Wilton Halverson, then newly appointed State Director of 
Public Health, and Verne S. Landreth, Chief of Division of 
Health and Physical Education of the State Department of 
Education, sponsored for a program to overcome some of the 
difficulties. It was determined to establish a threefold program 
of improved health education which would be more than acci- 
dental and be widely spread throughout the state. This included 
(1) the appointment and special training in each school system 
of health education co-ordinators whose function would be to 
co-ordinate the total health program of the schools in order that 
no part of the instructional program might fail to give its full 
measure to the complete teaching of health knowledge, and 
indoctrination of the principles of healthful living in all chil- 
dren; (2) in-service training programs for all teachers already 
actively employed in the educational system and who had, with 
few exceptions, not secured that degree of health information 
and education as undergraduates which is felt necessary in order 
to impart most efficiently modern health concepts; (3) a change 
to be brought about in the state teacher-training institutions in 
curriculum content and approach in order that new teachers be 
developed with knowledge and attitudes by which the errors 
in health teaching in the past could be minimized. 


INSTITUTES FOR TRAINING PERSONNEL 


Preparation went forward early in the spring of 1943 to 
hold a series of institutes at state teachers colleges throughout 
California providing for a five-day training course for health 
co-ordinators. Miss Alice Edwards, Health Education Consult- 
ant for the State Department of Health, was assigned the task 
of visiting the administrators in the schools of those counties 
expected to participate in any given institute. Her visit was 
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preceded by an official letter from Mr. Landreth expressing the 
general aims of the program and the recommendations of the 
State Department of Education in regard to the appointment 
of health co-ordinators. Miss Edwards was then asked to assist 
the administrator in choosing a person or persons from that par- 
ticular school or school system who would be best suited to act 
as health co-ordinator. It was felt that these personalized visits 
were of great value inasmuch as it gave the State Department 
of Health an opportunity to become recognized as a consulting 
agency in the special field of health and also because it gave a 
person trained in and imbued with the philosophies of public- 
health practice an opportunity to guide those in the school system 
away from the easy selection of certain persons who by tempera- 
ment, interest, and training, might not have been best suited 
to act as health co-ordinators. As a result, persons from a 
variety of teaching areas became the representatives of the schools 
as health co-ordinators; for example, teachers of physical edu- 
cation, home economics, history, biology, and an occasional 
public health nurse. Miss Edwards’ visits also helped to bring 
about the realization among administrators that not only could 
a health co-ordinator do a practical kind of worth-while job, but 
needed to be given sufficient time in which todo the job. Begin- 
ning in February 1943, four 5-day institutes for the training of 
health education co-ordinators have been held at the state col- 
leges in San Jose, Fresno, Chico, and Santa Barbara. ‘These 
institutes comprised a series of lectures, discussions, and demon- 
strations for thirty hours (two units) of college credit, and 
trained co-ordinators for the schools of twenty-one counties; 
namely, Santa Cruz, Monterey, Santa Clara, San Mateo, San 
Benito, Kern, San Luis Obispo, Santa Barbara, Ventura, Plumas, 
Sutter, Yuba, Glenn, Colusa, Sierra, Butte, Fresno, Merced, 
Madera, Kings, and Tulare. A total of thirty-eight health 
education co-ordinators from these counties have completed the 
course. Several counties and cities in areas where a regular 
training institute has not yet been held, have already appointed 
full- or part-time health education co-ordinators. Among these 
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are the city of Los Angeles and Los Angeles County. Numer- 
ous persons other than health education co-ordinators attended 
all or part of these institutes. Some were administrators, some 
instructors in the state colleges where the courses were being 
held, and others were education students in those colleges. 
Needless to say, the writer, whose privilege and pleasure it was 
to conduct these institutes, learned a great deal from the many 
interesting discussions and over a period of a year’s time has 
succeeded in gaining from them many points of practical value 
in the establishment of a workable program. ‘The difficulties 
to be encountered in putting a new type of health education 
program into actual practice in the schools were discovered. The 
following material was discussed and a syllabus provided which 
would serve later both as factual reference, bibliography, and 
a guide to a new type of public-health thinking which was 
emphasized in the lectures: 
Monday: Introduction to Course 
Development of Community Health 
Protection of Water Supply and Treatment and Disposal 
of Sewage 

Communicable Disease Relationships 

Economics and the Medical Care Problems 

Influence of Psychic and Cultural Background 


Fundamentals of Communicable Diseases and Their 
Control 


Tuesday: Personal Health, The Child 
General Factors, Growth and Development 
Degenerative Diseases 
Trends, reasons 
Effects of noise, alcohol, drugs 
Nutrition and Malnutrition 
Immunity and Immunization 


Wednesday: Preparation for Marriage and Parenthood 
Round Table Discussion Groups on Techniques 
Individual or Small Group Conferences 
Nutrition and Malnutrition 
Oral Hygiene and the Dental-Care Program 
Public Health Aspects of Certain Communicable 
Diseases 
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Thursday: Public Health Administration 

Development of Health Services 
Federal, state, local 

School Health Services for the Child, Family and Com- 
munity Co-operative Planning for Public Health 

Chronic Communicable Diseases, Syphilis and Gonor- 
thea 

Tuberculosis 


Friday: Curriculum Planning for Health Education 
Functions of a Health Education Co-ordinator 
General Discussion of In-Service Training and Evalua- 
tion of School-Health and Education Services 


Through the generosity of the Rosenberg Foundation in 
San Francisco and financial assistance from the State Depart- 
ment of Public Health, it was possible to pay $5.00 a day toward 
the expenses of each person attending the course as a co-ordi- 
nator who lived outside the city where the institute was being 
held. In addition, the expense of one round trip from the 
person’s home to the institute was paid. Such a procedure was 
in accordance with the policy of the United States Public Health 
Service in training personnel in all fields of public health. It 
should be emphasized here that throughout these courses and 
in conference with leaders in education throughout California, 
it has been repeatedly pointed out that this is not an attempt 
to introduce a new subject. 


Wuere SHOULD Procram Bs GIvEN? 


Health education is too all-embracing in its implication to 
be presented as a special course. Certain phases of health 
instruction can best be presented in the classroom by the ele- 
mentary teacher or later by the teacher of biology, physical edu- 
cation, social studies, home economics, or some class whose course 
of study impinges on this area. ‘The effort has been to develop 
a new point of view so that administrators and intructors alike 
recognize the responsibility of each person in the school system 
toward the development of health practices and health education 
and teach with a health emphasis constantly in mind. It is 
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fallacy to believe that this is a new educational pathway or that 
special times and special teachers are required for health instruc- 
tion. Educators are everywhere beset by pressures urging that 
certain subject matter be taught regardless of the sacrifices 
involved. ‘True, health education occupies an important place 
in any educational procedure, but it is not necessary that the 
entire curriculum be changed to give adequate time to health 
education and instruction. It is necessary that each instructor, 
regardless of the subject he teaches, should recognize his respon- 
sibility to the practices regarding health which the child must 
have to be a well-educated, healthy citizen. 

The health and physical education program of the Victory 
Corps was first established in secondary schools. It is equally 
obvious that no long-term sound health education program 
could begin elsewhere than in kindergarten or earlier. Hence, 
in California, co-operative administrators have in many instances 
appointed health education co-ordinators for elementary schools 
or have made arrangements to use the services of the co-ordinator 
already trained for the secondary school. It has been most 
gratifying to note that many city school systems as well as rural 
areas have seen fit to appoint health co-ordinators at the elemen- 
tary level and that harmony of program exists between these 
people and those in the secondary schools. 


How to Improve HeAttu INstRuCTION 


It has been suggested that the health education co-ordi- 
nator, although his program would vary somewhat from one 
community to another, might well follow a general pattern 
which has seemed to meet with approval throughout the state. 
In the first place, the co-ordinator is directly responsible to the 
school administrator. In some instances this will be the super- 
intendent of schools, in others, the school principal. In any 
case, his function is to co-ordinate the health instruction and 
health education program and to advise with the administrator 
and the faculty in this capacity. For this reason the co-ordinator 
should have certain administrative capabilities, even though not 
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handling a specifically administrative job; also, he should be a 
trained educator inasmuch as most of the problems are related 
directly or indirectly to the school curriculum or to teaching 
methods. It has been suggested that his first efforts should be 
directed toward a careful analysis of the facilities for health 
education and health instruction in his particular school or 
school system. A survey of the school environment and of 
facilities for teaching should be undertaken. He should be 
thoroughly acquainted with his local health department and 
all those governmental facilities which have a bearing on the 
health of the community. He should investigate courses which 
may include health instruction as part of the teaching of another 
subject and should then review the textbooks and other teaching 
material used to determine the completeness and accuracy of 
their content and to avoid duplications or omissions in the total 
health instruction program. It would be well for him to use 
some method to determine the qualifications for teaching health 
information of those persons who will be responsible for any 
phase of the health instruction program with a view toward 
obtaining in-service training for teachers. In these various 
projects, he should be assisted by a committee composed of (1) 
instructors in courses whose subject is most closely related to 
health; for example, instructors in physical education, biology, 
social science, and homemaking; (2) a member of the curriculum 
committee, if not already represented by the former group; (3) 
the school physician and school nurse; (4) the local health 
officer as a consulting specialist; (5) an influential, progressive 
and representative member of the Parent-Teacher Association; 
(6) some representative from the student body. Direct repre- 
sentation of the local health authority on a committee of the 
school system is thereby provided. Local health officers would 
do well to have a representative from the education department 
appointed to the staff as a consultant in educational procedures 
and methods. It has been the practice for in-service training 
programs in health of 15 to 30 hours a year to be sponsored by 
the local health officer and the school administrator. In many 
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places, institute credit has been given for these courses. The 
health officer, although not always the best instructor, is most 
competent to advise with regard to such a course and to do much 
of the actual direction of it. Many specialists in various fields 
of public health are available, both in local communities and 
from the state departments of health and education, who have 
teaching ability and can be obtained to give lectures on special 
subjects. Likewise, much material, both in the form of films 
and literature, will be supplied for these courses by the State 
Department of Health. 

Immediate plans should be made for training teachers in 
the technique of screening examinations. The present shortage 
of physicians and nurses makes adequate health supervision of 
school children an impossibility without teacher co-operation 
in this matter, and such co-operation to be effectual must be 
based on training. It has been generally found that two to 
three hours of lectures to teachers, followed up by classroom 
experience under the guidance of public health nurses or school 
physicians, provides an adequate background for the teachers 
in screening techniques. Concise and pointed lectures can best 
be given by a physician, preferably a pediatrician. At least two 
excellent outlines for teacher-screening techniques are available, 
one in Kern and the other in Ventura County. 


NEED For Basic KNOWLEDGE 


In spite of the fact that most health instruction and oppor- 
tunities for health education arise in the course of study of other 
subjects as above mentioned, it has been suggested that at the 
secondary level, there should be certain required background 
information on health given to all pupils in the first semester of 
either junior or senior high school, preferably the former. It is 
not necessary to teach this as a health course for it can probably 
be provided as a series of science units for three to five hours a 
week given by instructors in general science, biology, home eco- 
nomics, and others, depending upon the personnel of the indi- 
vidual school. Such units must necessarily be carefully inte- 
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grated with the total curriculum in order to avoid duplication 
and should be correlated with other courses of study. A similar 
unit or group of units should be required of all pupils in the first 
semester of senior high school to provide for every pupil's certain 
health knowledge and adaptations of previous knowledge which 
have not been included otherwise in the curriculum. The 
required course on entrance into high school should give a basic 
knowledge of anatomy and physiology and the nomenclature 
of these subjects. It frequently happens that without such 
required courses, many children go through their entire school 
life without the opportunity to learn basic facts which they find 
necessary as a protection immediately upon leaving school. 
One might cite as examples the fact that frequently boys never 
learn anything about the physiology of menstruation, while girls 
are often ignorant concerning venereal infection. Again, boys 
need more instruction in nutrition, a subject usually taught in 
conjunction with home economics or homemaking classes. One 
of the outstanding contributions to failure of so-called sex 
hygiene lectures on the upper secondary level or even to young 
men and women who have completed their high school training, 
is their lack of basic knowledge. This need not be highly 
technical, but should be exact and sufficient to give each child 
an understanding of the body, its development, and its relation 
to disease-producing organisms and the production of immunity. 
Instructional opportunities which come with such experiences 
_ as tuberculin testing, tetanus or diphtheria toxoid injection, vac- 
cination, and the control of epidemics, are rarely utilized fully 
by the vlan teacher. The alert health education co-ordi- 
nator can be of great assistance in utilizing these experiences as 
an opportunity for additional laboratory and classroom demon- 
strations. 


GulIDEs FOR THE Future 


It is to be hoped that health instruction of the future will 
get away from old techniques which, by the yardstick of com- 
mercial-advertising methods, have been antiquated at least since 
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the advent of the radio. Instructors whose courses bear upon 
some phase of health education, frequently complain that pupils 
learn the things they are taught, but never live them because 
they do not find them applicable to everyday problems. It would 
seem that this is an easily anticipated result from textbook instruc- 
tion about matters which actually influence every waking 
moment. It will be necessary for the wide-awake instructor, 
assisted by the health education co-ordinator, the health officer, 
and others with ingenuity and imagination, to produce demon- 
strations and techniques of teaching which are inspiring and, 
one might add, even exciting to the pupil. Health information 
and health practices can be taught and sold on their own merits. 
The instructor who is willing to take a lesson from the book of 
the high pressure radio advertiser, can make simple health 
instruction so intriguing that his classes will compete with most 
exciting motion pictures and radio dialogues. Unless this is 
done, the schools will continue to see most of the health instruc- 
tion which determines actual health practice in the home, coming 
from radio scripts prepared by expert sales psychologists to excite 
the imagination and stimulate the desires of the buying public. 
Much of our present radio and magazine advertising demon- 
strates the fact that shrewd manufacturers recognize that their 
best entree to the housewife is through selling the child. Edu- 
cators on the other hand, say that health education most desirably 
should be provided in the home, but fail to create in children a 
demand for such education by their parents. Although much 
commercial advertising is carefully correct, it is rarely complete 
in content and leaves no room for the correction of misunder- 
standings. The technique, however, is excellent; so was 
Barnum’s. 


NEED For IN-sERVICE TRAINING 


The need for in-service training in health education is 
probably greatest among the elementary school teachers inas- 
much as the total burden for health instruction and health edu- 
cation falls upon the classroom teacher. Moreover, these teachers 
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have the child during the formative period and their influence 
will probably determine the degree to which health knowledge 
is actually put into practice later. As with classroom teaching, 
so likewise should in-service training in this field be sufficiently 
interesting to compete favorably not only with other courses in 
education, but even to compete with other recreational and 
entertainment features. A simple questionnaire can be pre- 
pared which will readily show whether a teacher knows certain 
facts only by rote, or is prepared intelligently to discuss the sub- 
ject convincingly with her pupils. It should be evidence of 
something very wrong if a teacher is unwilling to have her 
instructional knowledge and ability in health education tested. 
Such an evaluation should prove a stimulus to most teachers 
to learn more about a field which concerns themselves as vitally 
as it does the pupils. 


The physical-activities program has not only made teacher- 
screening techniques of increased importance, but has also 
placed a demand upon physical educators to provide some sort of 
a quick screen-type professional physical examination nor should 
any diagnosis be rendered since, in fact, the physical educator 
is not a physician and few physicians are available to give these 
examinations. It has therefore been suggested that a screening 
examination similar to that used by the Army, be used in which 
observations of the general physical condition of each pupil can 
easily be made and individuals who fail to pass can be referred 
to the school nurse or physician for more complete examination 
and diagnosis. Such a screen-type examination might direct 
the attention of the instructor particularly to deformities, posture, 
feet, skin, color-blindness, vision, hearing, dental caries, malnu- 
trition, and mental health. Where physicians are available, it 
should be urged that at least three careful physical examinations 
of each child be made during his school career. ‘These should 
be kept on the same form and should be available to instructors 
and the school-health service. A completely satisfactory form 
is now available and approved by the State Department of Public 
Health. It is urgently recommended that this form be utilized 
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by all schools. In this way much important knowledge will be 
transferred with children from school to school without taking 
time for repeated and wasteful examinations as the pupil moves 
from one school or county to another. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF | EACHER- | RAINING INSTITUTIONS 


If we are in the future to produce new teachers who have 
what may be considered a truly adequate background in health 
education, the teacher-training institutions must, as a group, 
revise their curricula and particularly the point of view with 
which health instruction of future teachers is given. A well- 
rounded, health education program must be available to all 
student teachers regardless of the special field in which they 
plan to teach. Those with specialized fields in which certain 
phases of health instruction are a natural part are logically more 
nearly trained in certain respects than other students. How- 
ever, the basic instruction should be the same for all groups and 
should follow closely the form recommended for pupils in the 
secondary schools. In certain teacher-training institutions, 
health courses are being taught by persons whose point of view 
is pedantic rather than practical. Consequently, the teacher is 
graduated with a modicum of information but little realization 
of the everyday problems confronting the community in which 
she is to teach and the services rendered by public health officials. 
This more than any other reason has tended to make the health 
instruction and the health-service program a thing apart and 
distinct from the community-health program. Actually, the 
entire school health program, both of service and of education, 
is merely a part of the total community-health program and both 
affects and is affected by it. All health instruction and health 
education in the school must be made a living, practical matter, 
competing successfully with the necessity to advance in knowl- 
edge as we have advanced in other branches of science. Cer- 
tainly there is no science in the world today about which so much 
is known to the expert and about which there is so little knowl- 
edge by the layman as in the field of health protection. 
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Burtp Now For Tomorrow 


Numerous official reports indicate a great loss of life and 
high incidence of injury or illness to men in the armed forces 
as the result of certain specific lacks in health knowledge or 
practice. Since these facts are known and since they may affect 
every young man who is graduated and goes into active dut 
with the armed forces, an immediate program should be devised 
for correction. - Examples of such needs are as follows: large 
numbers of men are still unable to swim by the time they are 
ready for active battle service and this fact alone has accounted 
for much unnecessary loss of life. Not only must school increase 
efforts to provide facilities to teach swimming but the urgent 
character of this need must be impressed, both upon pupils and 
those responsible for instruction. Men who have just partici- 
pated in fighting have frequently been known to drink water 
from contaminated sources without first taking time to chlorinate 
it or otherwise treat it as they have been instructed. These men 
must be so impressed with the necessity for treatment of water 
before use that never, even in times of greatest stress, will they 
subject themselves to dysenteries and other water-borne diseases. 
If this is to be the case, they must have an adequate background 
knowledge of the whys of water protection since a thirsty man 
cannot be expected to take time to treat his drinking water 
because of orders from a superior officer. Increased efforts for 
personalized protection against mosquitoes and other insect pests 
are the only answer to prevention of malaria, Dengue fever, 
yellow fever, typhus, and other insect-borne diseases which are 
in the field before widespread control of the insect vectors them- 
selves can be accomplished. ‘These and other equally important 
problems deserve the immediate consideration of educators 
everywhere. Unfortunately, there is not time for the normal 
growth of educational procedures in this field as is usually the 
case. Action must be taken atonce. The Army and Navy can 
instruct in protection methods but it is up to the schools to make 
these matters of essential importance to pupils before induction. 
Again, visual aids, motion pictures, interesting and dramatically 
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presented demonstrations, are all of incalculable value. An 
emergency committee to make recommendations for such pro- 
tective teaching might well be activated at this time. 

In conclusion, the present status of health education in 
California is in such a state of flux that the estimation of its 
present values is most difficult. This is a healthy sign, particu- 
larly as without exception all changes that are being made are 
of a gradually progressive character. Schools are not obligated 
to provide better health education because of the war effort alone. 
Rather, education has a great opportunity, given impetus by the 
war, to help produce a healthier race, more capable of meetin 
the problems of war and peace. Educators should act with all 
ability and vigor upon the observation of Disraeli that “Health 
is the foundation of the peoples’ power as a state.” 

In August of 1944 another step forward was taken in health 
education with the development of a demonstration unit estab- 
lished in five counties of California. The demonstration was 
undertaken under the joint sponsorship of the State Department 
of Education and the State Department of Health with funds 
from the W. K.. Kellogg Foundation. A work shop was held 
during the month at Huntington Lake for training and orienta- 
tion of administrators and health co-ordinators from the five 
counties participating and other counties and cities throughout 
the state. 





MUSEUMS WHERE CHILDREN MAY ‘TOUCH AS 
WELL AS LOOK 


Courtenay Monsen, Secretary, Pasadena Board of Education 


The rear of the house was already on fire when my father 
turned the big brass key in the front door lock and urged the 
driver to make all haste with the family and our bedding before 
we were trapped in the burning streets. As the horses of our 
express wagon and symbol of safety, galloped, frightened, 
through the hail of embers that were dropping on all sides, we 
ides back at the now roaring inferno, the house that so lately 
had been our home. San Francisco was by now in an almost 
solid mass of flames and debris. The turning of the key in the 
door had locked behind us not only our home, but a museum. 

The early years of my life I had lived amid the cases and 
exhibits of Indian artifacts and rare relics which my father, an 
explorer, had gathered through a lifetime. Every one of the 
eighteen rooms of the house contained its full quota of museum 
specimens. Here were fragments of weaving and pottery dating 
to prehistoric times, and here were innumerable objects telling 
the ethnographic story of the Hopis, the Navajos, the Apache, 
Yutes, Piutes, and other southwestern tribes. Here, too, were 
literally thousands of pictures representing every phase of the 
lives of these people. Thus it might be said that I was born in 
a museum. 

Before the end of 1906 we had left San Francisco and set- 
tled in Brooklyn, New York, where a young and healthy chil- 
dren’s museum, the first in the world, was just getting into its 
stride. Barely seven years old, it was the only one of its kind 
in existence. It catered exclusively to children and to teachers, 
but more to children, even, than to teachers. Nearby was Public 
School 41, a relic of Civil War days, and despite its somber walls 
and dark rooms, my favorite sioal through the years. My 
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teacher, Miss Littlejohn, urged me to tell the class about the San 
Francisco Fire, the experiences of which were still vivid in my 
young mind. With lantern slides which my father made from 
his own photographs of the disaster for his lectures, which I 
borrowed for the occasion, and under the kindly direction. of 
Miss Littlejohn, I gave my first public lecture before my class 
of forty children in the Brooklyn Children’s Museum. These 
two factors, then—my childhood home and my first public 
address—I offer as my excuse for talking about children’s 
museums in this year 1945 nearly four decades after those event- 
ful happenings took place. From the frightened little boy, who 
breathlessly tried to explain his emotions under the stress of the 
San Francisco disaster, before his own classmates, to the direc- 
tor of a Children’s Museum established for the benefit of twenty 
thousand youngsters and youths in Pasadena, was a story of 
continuous interest in this important educational technique. 
Having developed certain ideas and convictions, concerning the 
purposes and operation of a children’s museum, this author 
humbly offers to share with his fellow educators in California 
these accumulated data and impressions. 

While the Pasadena Museum has now become a part of the 
Library and Visual Service of the local school system, as orig- 
inally intended, the writer has maintained his deep interest in 
this phase of educational work which has so obsessed him 
through the years. 

Some time ago a great public museum issued a beautifully 
illustrated pamphlet concerning the work of the junior division 
of that institution. On its cover was reproduced a photograph 
of a small child craning her neck uncomfortably in her almost 
vain attempt to view a diorama which had been arranged at a 
level comfortable for an adult, but far above the eye level of a 
child. This picture provides a point of departure for the 
philosophy which will dominate this short article. 


Museums SCALED To CHILD S1zE 


A children’s museum is different from an adult’s museum 
in many ways, but its greatest difference lies in the fact that it 
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is conceived, planned, built and administered solely for the bene- 
fit of school children. The museum that is a compromise 
between the conveniences of the adult and those of the child is 
an anomaly; it not only defeats the purpose of serving the adult 
but it does not begin to meet the needs of the child. This is the 
first principle that was recognized by Miss Anna Billings Gal- 
lup, the dean of children’s museums and for thirty-five years the 
director of the Brooklyn Children’s Museum. It was Miss Gal- 
lup’s belief that every object in a children’s museum should 
either be within the easy observation of the child or should be 
accessible to his hands, and that he could learn more by feeling 
an object than by merely looking at it. She advocated the idea 
of the museum docent or a teacher following the child around to 
learn his interests, and then to be influenced in planning the 
museum by the observations and discoveries of these interests. 

A children’s museum, according to Miss Gallup’s idea, 
which has now spread throughout the civilized world, was that 
it should awaken new dreams for the conquest of knowledge and 
stimulate activities related to school or the bigger world in which 
the child moved. “A good museum,” says John Cotton Dana, 
founder of the Newark (N. J..) Junior Museum, “attracts, enter- 
tains, arouses curiosity, leads to questionings and thus promotes 
learning.” 

Some of the children in my class at Public School 41 were 
interested in nature study, and by going to the museum they 
could actually hold specimens of all the familiar eastern birds 
in their hands, or they could go out of doors under the direction 
of a well-informed docent and study the birds in their natural 
habitat. Some of the children were interested in wireless 
telegraphy and actually built one of the first successful amateur 
stations in America on the grounds of the Museum. Several of 
these children later became inventors, operators, and adminis- 
trators in the field of wireless telegraphy and radio as a result of 
their early museum interests. 

Some children who came from homes where books were 
unknown developed their interest in literature and acquired a 
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taste for the cultural pursuits in the environment of a quiet 
classic little library whose white walls and shelves, whose bright 
bookbindings, and hanging ferns and singing birds provided an 
atmosphere for the browser or reader never to be forgotten. 

I was interested in people and, while very much afraid of 
them, I longed to work among them. My teacher, with the aid 
of Miss Gallup and her staff, analyzing my interests—as they did 
those of the hundreds of individual children who came to the 
Museum, prepared an environment in which I could be given 
opportunities to learn how to deal with people; and thus it was 
that on one afternoon in 1906, only a fw short months after 
my harrowing experiences on the other side of the continent, I 
stood before my first audience of children (perhaps the most 
critical I have ever faced) and in halting tones attempted to give 
expression in words to the things I was thinking and remember- 
ing. I can hear some of my readers question this as a function 


of amuseum. That would be a natural question for the per- 
son whose background has been a traditional one in which all 
of life has been segregated into departments and training has 


been done from the standpoint of subject matter rather than 
from the standpoint of the whole child in a whole world. But 
to me the Museum was precisely the place for me to experiment 
with words and people. 


Aut Activities CLosELy INTER-RELATED 


When one stops to think that no department of life can be 
completely separated from any other and that all human activ- 
ities are closely inter-related, one begins to see that the educative 
processes must be so related to the child that they will meet his 
needs at the time, in the place, and in the manner that they will 
have the greatest value. ‘Thus the children’s museum can act 
as an invaluable extra-curricular aid to the classroom teacher, 
enabling her to do those things which every inspired teacher 
always dreams of doing for the individual child: to discover his 
hidden potentialities, interests and aptitudes, and help to pro- 
vide an environment in which the child can most effectively 
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develop his talents. The traditional idea of a museum, which is 
a depository for collections of classified objects, is the antithesis 
of the kind of an institution we are discussing here. Long rows 
of cases containing rocks and insects and birds, and artifacts 
completely unrelated to their environment and more particu- 
larly unrelated to the life of the child, have little to commend 
them except that they are valuable to the research worker and 
seeker after certain specific knowledge and information. 

The American Museum of Natural History in New York 
was one of the first institutions in the world to recognize the 
value of habitat groups, namely: birds, animals and reptiles 
shown in their natural environment by processes in which the 
taxidermist, the research worker, the geologist, the ornithologist, 
the ethnologist, and the artist and the sculptor all combined their 
skills and abilities to create a composite and realistic picture for 
the benefit of the museum visitor. At first these habitat groups 
were huge affairs, involving such animals as elephants, zebra, 
lions and tigers. Later ethnographic groups were created and 
gradually similar units were organized on a smaller scale, thus 
giving birth to the idea of the portable diorama, which now in 
great numbers are used as a means of carrying the museum into 
the classroom. In Pasadena, for example, we created a num- 
ber of small units showing the history and industries of Cali- 
fornia. The founding of the Missions, the old Russian fort, at 
Fort Ross, the discovery of gold, an oil field, a harbor, and so on, 
were a few of the subjects illustrated. Viewing these interest- 
ing miniatures is the next best thing to seeing the originals of the 
scenes depicted. In the case of historic episodes they actually 
bring the event closer to the imagination of the child than would 
a motion picture. Certain types of dioramas make it possible for 
the child to look at scenes which otherwise he could not fully 
comprehend; for example, a miniature 4’ x 6’ in size, of the 
harbor area, showing breakwaters, docks, shipping, oil installa- 
tions, lumber storage, warehouses, railroads and many other 
industrial developments. It would be manifestly impossible for 
a child, except from a slow-moving airship or a high mountain 
peak, to receive so comprehensive a view of the layout and inter- 
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relationships of activities of the harbor, as he could see by means 
of the diorama method. Again, the modern children’s museum 
provides the pupil with the opportunity of stepping back into 
history and becoming virtually a part of the life of his ancestors 
by allowing him to handle reproduced artifacts, implements, 
tools and other paraphernalia of the simple life lived by people 
in other ages. In this way he learns how candles were made in 
colonial times, how weaving was done on primitive looms, how 
food was prepared, how the people got their light, their heat, and 
their other simple comforts of home. These ideas give him a _ 
basis for a much more complete understanding of the processes 

of growing and developing; he begins to acquire one of the 
greatest concomitants of the possession of knowledge; the ability 
to make comparisons and draw conclusions. He begins to learn 
how to weigh values, to acquire a sense of appreciation of the 
things people have done and of the processes of learning. He 


telates all of these things to himself, which is precisely what 


Miss Gallup, in those pioneering days in Brooklyn, intended the 
Museum to help him to do. 


Exuisits INTEGRATED Witrn CurricuLuM 


Once not so long ago in Pasadena we conceived the idea of 
putting on a series of exhibits related to the curriculum in the 
elementary schools. ‘These exhibits were made up of objects 
and materials which were loaned to us by manufacturers, 
schools, museums, and private individuals interested in our ven- 
ture. One of these exhibits had to do with foods, another with 
clothing, a third with shelter. Later we branched out into such 
fields as transportation, illumination, and other industries. 

In our exhibit of foods we stripped the museum rooms of all 
unrelated objects; and gathering appropriate items from our own 
stock of exhibit materials as a nucleus with which to begin, we 
went out into the community and asked for the co-operation of 
bakers and canners, advertisers and food processors. Our exhibit 
of “Bread Through the Ages” was one of the most interesting 
we ever had. Half a dozen of the bakeries went to great expense 
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and effort in order to produce for us bread in the actual content 
and form of the breads of the nations. We not only had the 
familiar French bread but also Jewish bread, and the breads of 
Arabia, Sweden, Turkey, and China, we had the bread of the 
American Indian, of the pioneers, and of the pilgrims. We 
made and exhibited the breads of the Egyptians, the Greeks, 
and the Romans, as well as of the Mexicans and Spaniards; in 
fact we saw how the world of today and yesterday has depended 
upon wheat and corn and rye as the staff of life, and how these 
cereals have been used by the different nations and in different 
times. Part of this exhibit showed Indian metates, with the 
whole corn kernels, partially ground kernels in their grinding 
stones, the finished meal, and the cakes made from the meal. 
Along with these exhibits were pictures showing the processes 
from the growing grain to the finished product, as well as the 
manner and etiquette of eating. On certain afternoons we 
showed motion pictures relating to these procedures. The 
bakers renewed their exhibits when they began to show dete- 
rioration. 

Our transportation exhibit was outstanding and much 
credit must go to the railroad and steamship companies that so 
generously co-operated to make this month-long exhibit a suc- 
cess. Not only did school children from all of our thirty-odd 
schools attend in classes and individually after school hours, but 
also we received requests from teachers as far away as sixty-five 
miles to allow them to come in by bus and spend half a day 
viewing exhibits and seeing our pictures. 

The transportation exhibit was high-lighted by a large 
model] of a popular overland train. It was a working model and 
almost large enough to ride on. It stood on a length of track at 
least twelve feet long and contained, besides a locomotive and 
tender, a baggage, chair, and Pullman cars. A man who has 
developed his hobby of model-making into a thriving industry 
which supplied the model trains for the San Francisco and Chi- 
cago world fairs, loaned us quantities of his working models, 
electrically operated, which were set up in a proper environment 
with tracks, switches and signals, cities and tunnels, mountains 
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and bridges; and this exhibit, of course, was one of the most 
popular ever to be installed at the museum. We built railings 
around these exhibits and kept someone in attendance to oper- 
ate the mechanical objects and to keep children from handling 
such pieces as were in danger of being damaged. We sent out 
a photographer to the railroad yards to photograph freight cars 
and couplings, locomotives and signal towers, switches and 
cabooses and all types of rolling stock, and even the small parts 
of mechanical equipment. We made motion pictures which 
were shown after school hours, and scores of still pictures show- 
ing the processes and the particulars of the railroad industry. 
We organized and conducted excursions to the railroad yards 
and to the big union terminal. 

“Should a museum consider excursions a part of its func- 
tions,” I hear someone ask. My answer here is consistent with 
my premise—a museum should be concerned with every process 
of life that is related to the child and his experiences; a museum 
should be concerned with the inter-relation of all the processes 
and should make use of all of the techniques that are available 
to it. How much more valuable is this method than allowing a 
child to wander aimlessly through the aisles of a topical museum 
containing thousands of unrelated objects sealed in glass cases 
and labeled with Latin names! 

A class should not be encouraged to visit a museum for the 
sole purpose of viewing the entire building and its contents in 
a single afternoon. Children should be brought to the museum, 
or parts of the museum brought to the classroom at the time 
when they are studying certain subjects, or should be given the 
opportunity to view objects related to their curriculum at exactly 
the propitious time, which is when their interest is aroused by 
their study. At this time they should be allowed to see pictures, 
handle objects, make things with their hands and go on excur- 
sions, all of which will relate to the subject they are studying at 
the time. In this way there is a maximum return for effort and 
time expended and a learning experience which is always inter- 
esting and of permanent value. 
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Teachers, therefore, should anticipate needs for museum 
and visual materials, books, or other objects well in advance of 
the time of need so that delivery schedules will not prevent their 
receiving their orders when they have need for the illustrative 
objects. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR RuRAL SCHOOLS 


In smaller schools and in rural areas where obviously there 
are no such services or where no one has ever thought of a chil- 
dren’s museum, except, perhaps, as a nostalgic dream, or a 
prophetic vision, a very excellent substitute for a museum can be 
made through co-operation between the teachers, the pupils, 
tradespeople, and parents. Persons handy with tools can make 
racks and cases, and, what are far more pertinent, objects and 
artifacts from pictures clipped from magazines or copied from 
books. 

A children’s museum exhibit in school should never be 
allowed to become static. It should be ever evolving and chang- 
ing with the interest needs of children. ‘The more different 
types of related objects and materials that can be shown at one 
time the better. For example. If you are showing foods, show 
pictures of farmers planting, cultivating and harvesting. Have 
the old men who are fond of whittling carve the simple tools, Cor 
better, collect some of the originals). Borrow or buy actual 
samples of the real foods (those that are not too perishable). 
Show methods of preparation, how this particular food has been 
used through the ages (by use of pictures), where it is found 
(by use of maps), how much of it is produced in various coun- 
tries Cby use of simple bar graphs for the benefit of teachers 
and older children), and so on. Any teacher can extend the 
list. 

One fascinating exhibit we put on for some weeks was 
gathered through the co-operation of the newspapers. We 
showed by photographs all processes of producing a paper. We 
displayed actual type, chases, “furniture,” linotype slugs, “mats” 
or matrices from which the half-round metal plates are made 
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which are the actual printing surfaces used on the huge presses. 
The processes of paper making were shown with this exhibit, 
as well as the FI NSN of communication by the visual 
method through the ages. 

By going to department stores and asking for empty stock- 
ing and lingerie boxes and to wreckers for broken window glass 
we were able to produce glass-topped display boxes for showing 
insects, birds, minerals, woods, and a variety of natural history 
objects. These boxes were painted with lamp black and shellac 
and where a “window” was cut out of the top cover we glued in 
(on the under side of the cover) a neatly cut and cleaned piece 
of salvaged window glass. The upper and lower halves of the 
box were held together with pins or clipped with staples—per- 
manent exhibits were glued closed. Exhibits were displayed on 
cotton batting and the glass pressed down on top of the items, 
thus keeping them permanently in place. ‘Typewritten lables 
were pasted inside the glass at the bottom, and maps or additional 
data on the back. The boxes were of several sizes, but averaged 
about 7” x 10”. . 

We made hundreds of these boxes covering scores of classi- 
fications of items. Among the articles shown were California 
woods (cut crosswise, lengthwise and diagonal). We showed 
also, the bark, the leaves and the fruit and seeds of the tree. In 
addition we showed a sketch of the tree on the back of the box. 

Other items were birds, butterflies, moths, insects of all 
kinds, minerals, shells, fibers, fabrics, grains and nuts. We used 
these boxes, also, for displaying dolls dressed in the costumes of 
the nations. ‘These were flat dolls in semirelief but dressed in 
teal fabrics. 

There are scores of other tricks and techniques but a visit 
to a museum will give one many ideas; imagination, ingenuity 
and industry will do the rest. There is really no reason any 
longer why every classroom can’t have a little museum of its own, 
and every school district a visual aids department that uses items 
in the third dimension as well as the traditional pictures and 
movies, etc. 
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Whatever developments may be inaugurated in teaching 
techniques, it is well to remember that according to tests it has 
been shown that after a certain lapse of time a child remembers 
10 per cent of what he hears, 30 per cent of what he reads, 60 
per cent of what he sees, and go per cent of what he does! A 
children’s museum, then whether it be for a classroom or for a 
metropolitan city, if it would teach, should provide the means 
of not only seeing but of handling objects, and every exhibit 
should be placed so that the smallest school child can view it 
with comfort. 





EVALUATION OF THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
PROGRAM 


Davi H. Russet, Associate Professor of Education, 
University of California, Berkeley 


The ancient prophet Haggai exhorted his people, “Con- 
sider your ways. Ye have sown much but bring in little.”. His 
plea referred to the building of the temple, but it is just as 
applicable to elementary education today. Teachers, principals, 
and pupils in elementary schools must consider their ways; they 
must evaluate their school activities. 

In California there are about 25,000 different elementary 
classrooms. The chief point is that these are different class- 
rooms. Probably their chief characteristic is the variety of the 
activities occurring in them every school day. From one point 
of view, of course, this variety is desirable. What is a good 
school program in Imperial Valley may not be a good program 
in San Francisco; what is good in Los Angeles County may not 
apply to Lassen County. A wide range of school practices is not 
the result of confused professional thinking as some critics 
superficially assume. Rather, variety in our schools is a clear 
indication that they are a great social laboratory where free 
experimentation and free choice in educational programs exist. 
And who would change this free choice and experimentation 
for a simplified, uniform system under the thumb of some 
political branch of government? 


NEED For EVALUATION 


But while our schools should have pa = it is true that 


where variety exists some procedures and conditions are better 
than others. In 25,000 classrooms there is poor teaching as 
well as much good teaching. Every one interested in the cause 
of education wants to be able to distinguish between the poor 
and the good in the elementary school program. 
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It is also true that since many schools are experimenting, 
educators need some determination of whether or not an experi- 
ment is successful. If a new plan of grouping for instruction is 
introduced in a school or if a complete new set of books is being 
used for the first time, a principal or teacher wants to know 
whether or not they are desirable. That is, the principal or 
teacher wants to use some method of evaluation of experimental 
or semiexperimental procedures. 


But evaluation is important not only in an experimental 
situation; it is closely related to the day by day work of the 
school. Any experienced worker in the elementary school 
knows that the method of evaluation used in a school affects the 
teaching, indeed the whole life of the school. If the only 
emphasis in evaluation is on an essay-type or objective test 
demanding specific information, the teaching in that school will 
lead directly and inevitably to memorization of specific facts. 
Often pupils and their parents put great emphasis on test results 
or other ratings, and work hard for favorable standing in them. 
No new procedures can be introduced into a school program 
with the hope of their finding a permanent place unless evalua- 
tion methods are adapted to include such procedures. There 
must be evaluation of the elementary school program, then, not 
only because this helps to distinguish between good and poor 
learning situations and to check on experimental procedures, but 
also because methods of evaluation affect, intimately and 
inevitably, the life of the school. 


MEANING oF EvaLuATION 


The fact that methods of evaluation affect the whole cur- 
riculum leads to an examination of the meaning of the term 
“evaluation”. The word is the vogue in educational circles just 
now. The skeptic may ask if it is anything new or if it is just 
a new label. Teachers and principals have long been accus- 
tomed to “marking” the child. Is there any difference when we 
“evaluate” him instead? There seem to be at least two ways in 
which a distinction can be made between the ideas involved in 
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testing and evaluation. One results from a consideration of the 
historical development of the evaluation movement. The 
second is suggested below in a chart comparing the two. 

Historically, modern educational testing began in the early 
1900's with objective devices for measuring intelligence and 
achievement. For a number of years such tests were interesting 
for their own sake and much work was done on the validity and 
reliability of tests. At this stage the emphasis was on a good 
test for the sake of a good test. 

In the later nineteen twenties and early thirties the 
emphasis on objective testing for its own sake was extended into 
the idea of what Greene, Jorgensen and Gerberich * have called 
“measurement”. This meant the extension of objective testing 
to teacher-made tests, more stress on the development of tests 
for the so-called intangibles and considerable emphasis upon the 
use of test results. 

The concept of evaluation has grown up in the 1940’s. It 
results from the realization that paper and pencil tests, no mat- 
ter how they are constructed, measure only some of the outcomes 
of instruction and types of pupil behavior. The modern teacher 
feels that she needs other methods of evaluating her work. The 
emphasis on the whole child and the interaction hypothesis 
contributes to this idea. The stress placed on democratic pro- 
cedures in the school sees evaluation as a co-operative outcome 
of the efforts of principal, supervisor, teacher and pupil. Evalu- 
ation, then, sees testing as one part but only one part of its total 
program. 

A comparison of testing and evaluation has been made by 
Kirkendall.? His chart, slightly adapted, is reproduced as 
a means of suggesting the differences in the results of the two 
methods. 


1 Harry A. Greene, Albert N. Jorgensen, and J. Raymond Gerberich. Measurement and 
Evaluation in the Elementary School. New York: Longmans Green & Co., 1942. 


2 Lester A. Kirkendall. “Problems of An Evaluation Program’? Educational Adminis- 
tration and Supervision, XXIX (September, 1943), 377-382. 
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TRADITIONAL TESTING IMPLIES 


I. 


Concern with acquiring in- 
formation or developing 


skills. 


. Measurement of mastery of 


subject-matter objectives. 


. Finality in determination of 


status. 


. Testing as the end-product 


of teaching. 


. Reports in terms of marks 


and class standing. 


. Concern with pupils’ rela- 


tive position in class. 


. A process imposed by 


teacher or school authorities 
on the pupil. 


. A hurdle to be jumped in 


order to secure or maintain 
status. 


. A periodic or spasmodic 


process to determine if the 
pupil has “done the work.” 


. Emphasis on comparison of 


pupils’ mastery of subject- 
matter. 


EvaLuaTION ImpLies 


. Concern with the total per- 


sonality of the pupil. 


. Measurement of all objec- 


tives, both tangible and 
intangible. 


. Appraisal and judgment of 


progress. 


. Measurements as an _ in- 


separable part of the teach- 
ing process. 


. Reports to pupil and school 


authorities in terms of ob- 
jectives. 


. Concern with remedial 


procedures. 


. A partnership relationship 


between teacher and pupil. 


. An opportunity for the 


pupil to determine weak- 
nesses and improve. 


. A continuous process of ac- 


celerating and facilitating 
learning. 


. Less emphasis on telative 


standing; more concern 
with individual attainment. 


The above chart should not be interpreted as an indica- 
tion that the use of standardized or objective tests is undesirable. 
All elementary school workers know that they have certain 
values. For example, modern tests enable wnat to get 
information quickly, to record it in usable form, and to measure 
both academic achievement and some developmental factors 
such as personality traits, attitudes, or thinking. The chief dif- 
ficulty with most _ of both standardized and teacher-made 


tests, however, is that they still tend to measure a few specifics 


such as information or immediate memory. The emphasis is on 
these because they are easy to test. A teacher can discover if 
a pupil knows seven times eight, but it is more difficult to find 
out if he can recognize both sides of a problem concerning non- 
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English speaking groups in his community. In the modern 
sense, however, skills and information are only one phase of 
evaluation. Many other factors are involved. 


Wuat SHacyu Be EvaLuaTep? 


Not only skills or informational learnings but all parts of 
the elementary school should be evaluated. Principals of schools 
have the duty of evaluating their administrative methods such 
as the forms used for their pupil accounting, their use of group- 
ing of pupils, and their staff meetings. They need to evaluate 
their supervisory procedures, their school equipment, methods 
of teaching and learning used in the school and, closely related 
to this last, the curriculum of their school. Teachers and pupils 
should have some share in each of these but are probably most 
concerned with the curriculum—all the activities of the school 
designed to affect children’s development in desirable ways. 
The curriculum is the most important part of the program to be 
evaluated because, after all, it is the central core of any school 
program. All of this evaluation will be in terms of the contribu- 
tion that administration, equipment, curriculum, and the others 
make to the wholesome development of boys and girls in the 
school. 

What part of the curriculum shall be evaluated? Are we 
interested only in such experiences of boys and girls as the speed 
of their reading or the quality of their handwriting? ‘True 
evaluation cannot exist in such a framework; it must be in terms 
of what the school is trying to do. One can evaluate fully and 
well only in terms of the whole school program. Each school 
with its principal and teachers working together will have cer- 
tain objectives it is trying to reach. Many elementary schools in 
California whether north or south, on coast or mountain, may 
set their objectives along such lines as: the promotion of whole- 
some, all-round child development; the acquisition by children 
of a body of useful information; the development of respect for 
and love of one’s country and of democratic ways of living; and 
growth in basic skills in physical, mental, and social functions. 
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It may interest some elementary school workers to measure 
their objectives against the results of a recent poll conducted by 
the National Opinion Research Center of the University of 
Denver:* This survey, which claims to be statistically correct 
for the total population within 3 per cent, asked the question 
“What do you think is the most important thing for children to 
get from education in school?” The group polled rated char- 
acter education and academic subjects as of first and equal 
importance, 34 per cent voted for some phase of character 
education, 34 per cent for mastery of fundamentals, 26 per cent 
for preparation for earning a living, 14 per cent for citizenship 
education and 11 per cent believed that children should be 
taught how to get along with other people. (These results total 
more than 100 per cent because some people mentioned more 
than one objective as “most important”..) People who are spend- 
ing their lives in education realize that these categories are very 
rough groups and that overlapping exists between them. For 
example, a total of about 60 per cent of the group rated as most 
important the learnings associated with the social development 
of the child. 

The elementary school principal or teacher, then, may 
evaluate in these terms or others resulting from his thinking. 
He may ask himself to what extent his school is achieving worth- 
while aims in character education, mastery of fundamentals, 
and the other items. When an elementary school staff is think- 
ing through these problems together the process of evaluation is 
in progress. 

Mertnops oF EvALUATION 


Some of the means of evaluation now being used in modern 
schools include: 
1. Tests—teacher-made tests, standardized tests of aptitude, 
achievement, attitude, personality and character. 


2. Rating scales—particularly those which pupils help select 
or construct. 


1 National Opinion Research Center, “What the Public Thinks Is Important in 
Education,”” Education Digest, X (September, 1944), 66. 
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. Questionnaires—of interests, outside activities, etc. 

. Interviews—usually in connection with the school guid- 
ance program. 

. Observation in classrooms—with emphasis on pupil rather 
than teacher activities. 

. Anecdotal records—informal jottings by the teachers of 
significant events or contributions of individual pupils 
kept in loose files over several years. 

. Stenographic reports of classroom activities—not always 
possible in some schools; illuminating for staff discussion 
or supervisory procedures. 

. Photographs and movies—of significant parts of school 
work, particularly those needing interpretation to parents. 

. Cumulative pupil records—such as the forms prepared by 
a committee of the California School Supervisors Asso- 
ciation." 

. Files of samples of pupils’ work—including creative work 
in drawing, language and related fields. 

. Report cards—summarizing pertinent facts from most of 
the above; important because they represent a public sort 
of evaluation. 


Each of the above eleven items merits further study by 
educators interested in improving their evaluation programs. 
Some will be more valuable than others for individual schools, 
but a modern evaluation program will include the use of several 
of these methods. 


PLACE OF Pupizs in EvALUATION 


In the use of anecdotal records, cumulative records, tests, 
interviews, and other methods of evaluation certain guiding 
principles emerge. In all these methods, for example, it is 
important to remember that the effect on the pupil is crucial. 
His attitude is the key to success or failure of an evaluation pro- 


1 California Cumulative Guidance Record for Elementary Schools. San Francisco: 
A. Carlisle & Co., 1944. 
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gram. No principal can carry on an evaluation program alone; 
not even principal and staff can carry a complete program. 
Pupils must share in the setting up of objectives, selecting rating 
ale and tests and applying them. 

This proposal is not as radical as it may sound. All good 
teachers have planning periods in which pupils decide what 
they need to do. All have evaluation periods in which pupils 
appraise the work of the period just closing. There seems little 
reason to doubt that, under guidance, pupils can appraise not 
only the work of a period or a day but 5 they can help in 
evaluating a whole unit or larger piece of work. 

There are a number of examples now in educational litera- 
ture of pupils taking part in evaluation. For example, a recent 
article by Wrightstone* gives examples: of such activity in 
schools in a number of different states. To illustrate, one sixth 
grade, under teacher guidance, set up a rating scale with such 
items as the following: 


I. Bea good sport 


a. Play fair in all games: 1. Follow rules. 2. Keep from 
cheating. 3. Choose sides fairly. 4. Accept the 
leader’s decision. 


II. Give Others a Chance to Do Things 
a. During discussion 
b. During quiet time 
c. Consider the suggestions of others 
d. Recognize the direction 


There is nothing new about any of these items. The 
important thing is that they are the result of the boys’ and girls’ 
own thinking and, as such, have more influence than the pro- 
nouncements of any adult. 

In using stall ataaleteas it is always well to remember 
that self-appraisal is more common ‘and usually more effective 
than group appraisal. Here the cumulative record plus samples 


1J. Wayne Wrightstone. ‘Can Pupils Help Evaluate Their Growth?” School 
Executive, LXII (August, 1943), 22, 32. 
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of work, pupil diaries, and logs are all valuable. Emphasis must 
be on results as products rather than on marks assigned by a 
teacher or even by the group. Schools may always need some 
system of marking because of pupil transfers from school to 
school, but marks are only a small part of the evaluation pro- 
gram. They should be in general a more confidential part of the 
evaluation available to teachers but not always to parents or 
pupils. The modern plan seems to include some tend 2 along 
with more comprehensive evaluation in the school ae part 


of which is submitted by the pupils themselves. 


DIFFICULTIES IN THE EVALUATION PROGRAM 


Pupil participation in evaluation is possible only if other 
conditions of the classroom are friendly and co-operative. No 
class can burst into group evaluation suddenly. It is true that 
some beginnings in evaluation will contribute to the friendly, 
co-operative working of a class. However, evaluation cannot 
be separated from a democratic atmosphere of classroom and 
school. 

There may be difficulty in a school where one teacher 
abandons the use of tests and examinations as threats or atti- 
ficial incentives to study. If other teachers still use tests as such 
incentives or threats the pupil is subjected to immediate pres- 
sures for one part of his work but not the other. In any daa. 
then, where a pupil has several teachers (where some depart- 
mentalization or some sort of platoon system exists in the upper 
grades) the pupil will postpone work that is not evaluated until 
the end of a unit in favor of the more strenuous competition of 
immediate testing. There is need, then, of a consensus among 
teachers and a scleiok le program of evaluation. 


Another possible difficulty is that an evaluation program 
generates much initial enthusiasm, but principals and teachers 
find it time consuming. An evaluation program does require 
time. Interviewing and more work on records often Leads to 
diagnosis of personal and academic difficulties and consequent 
remedial os. them. It takes time to have a pupil develop 
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confidence and self-direction in his personal relationships and 
school achievements. ‘The question the school staff must answer 
is this: Is my time and energy spent better on evaluation proce- 
dures than in some other activity? If a school is planning to 
revise its evaluation procedures, a few techniques are not enough. 
Evaluation is a philosophy guiding activities which require long 
and careful planning and much time and energy. 


CoNCLUSION 


The above discussion indicates that evaluation is not just 
an occasional post-mortem. It affects and is affected by all parts 
of the elementary school program. It is a continuous process 
and an integral part of instruction. Teachers and pupils use it 
every day they meet together in a democratic situation, but it is 
also an essential part of the larger plans and objectives of the 
school. With this pervasive character, obviously evaluation can- 
not be confined to a few tests, although tests of different sorts 
have an important place in the process. 

Teachers and principals may attack the problem of evalua- 
tion in at least four ways: 

1. By broadening the basis of evaluation in the school through 
careful consideration of all the changes the school is seek- 
ing to make in boys and girls. 

. By enlarging the method of evaluation to include more of 
the eleven items suggested above. For example, members 
of a school staff may experiment with new types of tests, 
observational records, and samples of pupils’ work. 

? By re-examining critically the reports sent to parents. Do 
these reports indicate clearly the objectives of the whole 
school and reflect a modern program of evaluation? 

. By seeking always to develop greater unity between teach- 
ing and evaluation procedures. This includes the idea 
that the evaluation program is an integral part of the 
learning program of the school. 
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